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usual, even in this sense religion, as I define it, does
not solve the problem of the universe; it is only
a convenient term to describe our attitude to
this life and the universe within the limits of
our small knowledge. It is, however, clear that if
this world can provide the kind of freedom that
Spinoza postulates, liberty is in itself well worth
achieving.

In one of his books Mr Filson Young has asked
44 What is liberty for ? " and he has answered his
own question by saying that liberty merely means
" liberty to take up a new bondage." Yet, after
all, we need not be afraid of any new bondage if, as
our Liturgy expresses it, the service in question is
44 perfect freedom." Anyhow liberty is in itself a
negative good. Nearly twenty years ago I was in
Tangier and suddenly saw the city gaol. In a filthy
enclosure there were about twenty Moors in every
stage of disease and misery. Many of them had
been blinded according to the laws of their country.
I remember feeling at the time that if the British
Empire had anywhere abolished cruelty of that kind
it had justified its existence though it perished
the next day. Even the sort of battle between two
households equipped with machine guns in a modern
suburb,1 which, as Mr Wells points out, is only pre-
vented by the prohibition of the State against killing,
is at least preferable to a spectacle like the prison
at Tangier, or (let me add) the Wittenberg Camp
of 1915.

Lord Acton went so far as to say that " liberty is
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